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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 
Ovr subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper. It signifies the time 
towhich they have paid. By our terms, money paid 
after Ukree months from such date must be at the rate of 
$3 a year, Itis hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only five months’ paper. 
Money sent by mail, when properly scaled and direct- 
ed, is at our risk, Money orders, or drafts for large 
amounts, payable to our order, are preferred, 
eae i ali saree 
Special Notice. 
Ly reply to ingniries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to all subseribers until a discontiauance is 
ordered. The date to which payment ts made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subscription ends. All money 
sent us within a short time of the commencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance, We would 
also state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page, We have no Clab Terms, We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 
give our readers their full money’s worth. 





a@-See Third Page for Terms, &c..0¢ 
Subscribers will observe the date on the labels 
with which their papers are addressed. This date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When anew 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt 
im full for the time which the subscriber has paid, 


Enitorial, 


THE COMPOST HEAP. 


Can specific additions be made to it, to adapt it to par- 
ticular soils and crops? 




















boldness, we might sometimes achieve results 
that would surprise us, and learn how to use 
to the best advantage our scanty capital. 

He is not the most successful merchant or 
manufacturer who commands the largest capi- 
tal, but he who uses to the best advantage the 
capital he does command. 








AGRICULTURAL HONORS. 

A committee appointed by the State Agri- 
cultural Society of Virginia, to offer in behalf 
of the Society honorary testimonials to each 
individual of Virginia who, previous to 1858, 
had discovered, or introduced, or bronght into 
use, any principle, process or facility, or gen- 
erally any invention or improvement by which 
important value had been gained for the agri- 
cultural interests of Virginia, have published 
their report. From a synopsis of this report 
by the editor of the American Farmer, we 






on Sapepplia: cation of all the maxims i good 
the agricultural Srecnaete ofthe State as “ 


visi” the system of internal improvement in Vir- 
D 

The services of Chief Justice Marshal! as the 
first ident of the first a society of 
v ia are properly recognized. 

President Madison, while a member of Congress, 
sent from Philadelphia to his farm, in Orange 
county, a small parcel of timothy seed. 

Mr. Abraham B. Venable, while a Senator ia 
Congress, likewise sent from Philadelphia to his 
farm, in Prince Edward, a small parcel of ted top 
or herds grass, 

, To Mr. Ryland Rhodes, of Albermarle, is given 
| the credit of the first hill-side plough. 
To Commodore Thomas Ap. Catesby Jones of 
Fairfax, the introduction, as early as 1822, of the 
pnbecretan oe — ea 
'o Mr. a ,0 estmoreland, the in- 
— wd a cen machine. * 

o Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, of Rockbridge, 

the invention of the reaper. 
Mr. John Harness, of Hardy county, was the 
first to the cutting down of Indian corn 
with its stalk entire, to be shocked in thc field, and 
thus used as the food of cattle. 


These are but a few of the names of which 
honorable mention is made in this report. 
Would it not be well for the Agricultural So- 
cieties and Boards of other States to appoint 
a committee to perform a similar duty to the 








ompostT heaps consist essen- 

‘@y~ tally of carbonaceous mat- 

0 ters and animal ‘manures. 
Y)) The 





se last act as a ferment, and 


fe 


\‘C*7 produce fermentation and decom- 
“tf position, and reduce the whole 
£ mass to a uniform consistence. 


Compost heaps also contain more 
or less salts and minerals, which modify the 
chemical actions which take place in the mass. 
Where the heap contains a sufficient’ quantity 
of animal manure it may be said to be fitted to 
all soils requiring manure, and to all crops. 

Sut the making of a compost heap supposes 
that we have not a sufficient supply of ‘animal 
manures, and that we are attempting to sup- 
plement the want by preparing other material 
to take their place. 

Composts are sometimes prepared by com- 
bining salts and minerals with peat and muck; 
but on most so:ls this isa failure. The house- 
wife may mix the materials for a good loaf of 
bread, but if she omits the yeast she will not 
have good bread. So if the animal manure is 
left out of the compost heap, the result will be 
a very imperfect compost. The fermentation 
necessary to produce decomposition a uni- 
formity will sot take place. 

Sume SOs CUllam Aa “dUNGane.Dpty of 
certain elements of fertility and are @eticient 
in other elements. So, also, some crops re- 
quire a large supply of certain kinds. of plant 
food. Now shall we apply our compost indis- 
criminately to all soils and all er ps? Will! 
this be good economy ? 

To answer this question understandingly, 
we need a knowledge of the nature and condi- 


memory of those men who have in various 
ways contributed to the improvement of the 
husbandry of their respective localities ? 

We said duty. Is it not policy as well? 
The Old Dominion has always honored far- 
mers. The business is respectable there. 
We talk of its being so in New England. 
But somehow we fail to convinee our sons and 
daughters of the fact. We try to make home 
pleasant, by furnishing our families with a va- 
riety of reading matter. We buy biographies 
of men who have made their mark in the pro- 
fessions, in arts, manufactures, commerce, &c., 
and then wonder that the boys and the girls, 
too, who read them, are dissatisfied with home 
life. Men have made their mark in agricul- 
ture; have introduced valuable breeds of an- 
imals; invented labor-saving implements ; cul- 
tivated new fruits, vegetables, grains, grasses, 
&ec., but as they pass from the stage they are 
soon forgotten. 

When there were few associations of far- 
mers in the country, and few publications de- 
voted to their interest, this may have been un- 
avoidable. But now, with agricultural Socie- 
ties or Boards in nearly every State and county, 
and in many towns, we believe that something 
may be done towards introducing that ‘‘ani- 
Mating Sptrty vf wlicvtive Ladies’! whieh thro 
French call *‘esprit de corps,” but for which un- 
fortunately the English language has no corre- 
sponding term. It is seen in **The Members 
of the Bar,” in **Boards of Trade,” in me- 
chanical ‘*Unions,” in college ‘*Alumni,” al- 


| most everywhere except among farmers. 


It strikes us that the Virginia Society has 
made a move in the right direction. We com- 





tion of the soil, and of the wants of the par- 
ticular crops we propose to raise. The sci-| 
ence of the agricultural chemist and the ex: | 
perience of the farmer are both needed to en- | 
lighten us, 

If manure is applied to the new soils of the | 
West, it is found that they produce an exu- | 
berant growth of straw and stover, and actu- | 


ally less grain than when no manure is used. | 
The soil contains all that is needed for the! 
growth of wheat and corn, in abundance. 

After two or three crops, or more, have been 

taken from it, lime, ashes or salt may be ap- 

plied with advantage. But quite a number of 
crops may be taken before animal manures 

are required. But, after a time, the hamus is 
decomposed, the nitrogen is exhausted, and the 

crops diminish; as they have already in Iili- 

nois, where the crops of wheat average only 

eleven bushels, instead of twenty-five or thirty. 

Here experience confirms the decision of sci- 
ence, that the elements upon which the wheat 
feeds are exhausted in the surface soil, and 
they must either be brought up from the sub- 
soil, or added tothe surface. Deeper plough- 
ing and the addition of lime and potash may 
renew the crop for a time. But soon the soil 
will require carbon and nitrogen and minerals, 
because decomposition and frequent cropping 
have taken them out of the soil. 

If a soil contains a good supply of humus 
the addition of lime and some stimulating ma- 
nure will give good crops. If it is light and 
sandy, it requires carbon and potash. If it is | 
cold and heavy, it wants carbonaceous and an- | 
imal manure to improve its mechanical condi- | 
tion, as well as to stimulate its fertility. 
Grains and seeds require a good supply of 
phosphates to produce them in perfection 
Grass stalks and straw require nitrogen,—as 
night soil, Peruvian guano and other animal 
manures, and urine. Potatoes, turnips and 
roots, are benefited by lime, in any form, and 
ashes. 

Now with these general facts before us, how 
shall we manage our compost heaps so as to 
derive the greatest advantage from them? 
Shall we apply them to all soils and crops 
alike, or shall we divide them into several par- 
cels, and make such additions to each as wal 
fit it for the particular field or*crop to which 
we wish to apply it? 

Shall we add to the compost we use as a top- 
dressing for grass, Peruviar. guano, or follow 
it with the water cart, sprinkling the urine 
from the tank in the cellar? Shall we add to 
that which is to be spread upon clover, plaster 
or lime? and to that which we propose to use 
for potatoes or roots, superphosphate and 
ashes? Shall we add to that which we design 
to appropriate to wheat, lime and as much an- 
imal manure as we can spare? Shall we add 
hen manure, urine or guano to the small por- 
tion intended for our lettuce, asparagus and 
peas? To be sure these last will be rapidly 
used up in the soil; but then the crops to 
which they are applied, will have completed 
their growth, and they will be no longer 
wanted, 

Cannot something be done in this way to in- 
crease our manurial capital, and enable us to 
obtain from it a larger retarn? 

The compost heap is the farmer's bank, and 
it is every year becoming more important that 
we should make our investments in the most 
productive stock. 

A compost heap, well fermented and worked 
over until it is fine and of uniform consistence, 
is a basis to which we may apply the results of 
science and observation. Shall we not, then, 
make experiments in this direction and ob- 
serve carefully the results? We are too apt 
to drive in the beaten path and confine our- 
selves to the ruts in which we are accustomed 
to travel. If we would break out of the old 
path, and make experiments with freedom and 





mend their example to the Agricultural Boards 
of our Northern States. 





DUTCH CATTLE. 

From expressions that we have heard from 
cattle breeders, we believe that the reports 
which have been published of Mr. Chenery’s 
late sale of stock, particularly of his Dutch or 
Holstein cattle, have made an erroneous im- 
pression on many minds. The idea seems to 
be that the prices obtained for his half and 
three-fourths blood Dutch, were an indication of 
the popularity of the pure Dutch in this sec- 
tion, which we have good reasons for believ- 
ing is not correct. Those in attendance at his 
sale were probably mostly breeders; who 
wished for pure blood or none. We find the 
following note from Mr. Chenery in the last 
Prairie Farmer, Perhaps it may be proper 
for us to say, that we publish it in justice to the 
Dutch cattle, and not at the suggestion, or 
even with the knowledge of Mr. Chenery :—- 


In your notice of the auction sale of live stock 
at my farm, on the 12th inst., you say that “but 
three Dutch cattle were sold; one for , one for 
$55 and the other at $35.” As this is likely to 
lead to very erroneous impressions with regard to 
the value of my “Dutch” or “Holstein” cattle, 
allow me to say that none of ‘ny pure bred Dutch 
cattle were offered or advertised for sale at auc- 
tion. The auction catalogue embraced only 4 and 
4 blood, yearling heifers and heifer calves (got by 
bulls out of common and grade cows). Those 
sold at above prices were 4 blood calves, and, as 
you say, the balance were withdrawn. I may add 
that since the auction, some of them have been 
sold at private sale as high as . 

Boston, Mass. Winturor W. Cuenery. 





HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. 

The annual meeting of the Hampden Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, was held in Springfield, 
December 16. The matter of the debt of the 
Society was referred to the directors, The 
following is the result of the election of offi- 
cers :— 

eorge Dwight of Springfield, 
—J.N. , West Springfield. 

Treasurer—James E. Russell, Springfield. 

Vice Presidents—T. W. Wasson of Springfield ; 
N. T. Smith of West Springfield; V.N. Taylor of 
Chicopee; George Taylor of Westfield; Sardis 
Gillett ef Southwick ; L. H, Ball of Holyoke ; Wil- 
liam Lyman of Wilbraham; C, S. Newell of Long- 
meadow; Frank Morgan of Palmer; Gilbert E. 
Fuller of Ludlow; 8. L. Reynold of Monson; 
Enos W. Boise of Blandford; J. W. Holeomb of 
Chester; J. W. Gibbs of Russell; R. H. Barlow 
of Granville; Wilber Wilson of Agawam; Alured 
Homer of Brimfield; and F. T, Moors of Tolland. 

Directors—L. J. Powers, Tim Henry, H. Alexan- 
der, J. H. Demmond, and William Pynehon of 
Springfield; R. Brooks of West Springtield ; C. L. 
Buell of Ludiow; Williem R. Sessions of South 
Wilbraham, and Phineas Stedman of Chicopee. 





Sates or Iuprovep Srocx.—We learn 
from the Country Gentleman that Mr. Wil- 
liam Birnie, Springfield, Mass., has recently 
sold the following Ayrsbires: The five-year- 
old cow Topsy, to Chas. T. Hubbard, Boston, 
for $400; the two-year-old heifer Mysie, to 
S. M: & D. Wells, Wethersfield, Ct., for 
$300; the six-year-old cow Jessie, to Geo, II. 
Taft, Framingham, Mass., for $250; the bull 
Johnnie Groat, to the Messrs. Fairbanks, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., and the bull Dugald Grani, 
to S. L. Warner, Lanesville, Ct. 

Mr. Sherman Hartwell, Hedge Lawn, Wash- 
ington, Ct., has sold the following Cotswolds: 
A ram lamb and ewe lamb to J. M. Carnochan, 
New York; a two-year-old ram and two ewes 
to J. M. Walker, Worcester, Mass. ; ten ewes 
with lamb to Mr. Bull, Plymouth, Ot.; one 
ram and ewe to Chas. Stoddard, Naugatuck, 
Ct.; a ram lamb to A. C. Smith, New York, 
and another to Isaac Hart, Bristol, Ct. 

Governor Claflin of Massachusetts has pre- 
sented to Frank D, Curtis, President of oo 
Saratoga County Agricultural Society, 4 
sey bull, fawn and white, with black tongue 
and white tail, from his celebrated cow Flora, 
sired by Mr. Payson’s best bull. 





Honrrcuirone.—Hooey's Magaviné, the 
oldest horticultural magazine, we believe, in 


ington in addition to Bis ee" 


the country, has been united with the Ameri 


ticulture and Floral Magazine.” 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


the State in the artificial propagation of fish. 


sugaring one hundred and six years. 


$311,321.94. 


[be a sure cute for the onfon maggot. 


old went for $50. 


Wheat Growers. We see in our exchanges this 
4 convention of those interested in that depart- 


Maine are to have a meeting and an exhibition at 
Augusta, in January, to correct and decide upon 
the names of potatoes, which vary in different 
sections. 

—Speaking about the bed quilts of many colors 

and innumerable pieces which take prizes at agri- 
cultural fairs, “Aunt Lucy” says in the Rural New 
Yorker, “I have lived forty-six years and brought 
up six children, and have never yet found time to 
buy calico and cut it up into little pieces, half an 
inch square, for the purpose of sewing them to 
gether again, just to see how many I could make 
of it.” 
—In eastern Virginia are extensive forests of 
large trees where old tobacco hills and corn fur- 
rows, made long ago, can be seen; and in eastern 
Massachusetts trees fit for saw-logs are casting a 
dense shade over rows of old corn hills, which re- 
tain nearly their original form and size. Need 
such @ country anticipate the evils which are ex- 
perienced in some parte of the world from the 
removal of forests? 


—The New London, Conn., Agricultural Society 
held its fifth annual meeting at Norwich on 
Wednesday. The treasurer reported the total re- 
ceipts the past year $2,793.45 ; expenses, $2,488.77 ; 
balance in treasury, $157.34. The debt of the 
society is $600. The Hon. Thomas Clark, of Lis- 
bon, was elected President, and a full list of other 
officers was chosen. A committee was appointed 
to provide for a lecture on agriculture in each 
town in the connty. 


—A correspondent of the Mirror and Farmer 
says that Mr. Aaron 8. Bucknam, of New Ipswich, 
N.H., obtained from serenty-one quarts and one 
pint of milk, the present antumn. eleren pounds 
four ounces of butter, being a fraction more than 
one pound to six and one-half quarts. The milk 
was obtained from four cows, running in a pasture 
fed close, with two hours’ baiting daily in “fall 
feed.” No other extra feed, except that one of 
the number, a young cow, was fed one pint of meal 
daily. 





EXTRACTS AND. REPLIES. 


FANCY OR GILT-EDGED BUTTER. 


1 have seen in the Produce Market Repet, Bev- 
eral times the past season, that “Fancy Batter” is 
quoted from thirty to forty cents a pound more 
than the best of common butrer. Now I would 
like to inquire through the FarMer what that 
butter is and how it is made? Jacon G. Hovey. 
East St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dec.7, 1868. 


I would like to know how the “Gilt-edged But- 
ter” is made that is spoken of in the Farmer? 
Will some one that knows how, please inform us? 


L. R. Partaipor. 

Braintree, Vt., Dec. 12, 1868. 
ReManks.—We submit these inquiries to those 
who know how to make ‘“‘gilt-edged” butter, with 
the hope that some one will reply. We are not, 
however, very sanguine in our expectations that 
every particular of the process of making “fancy 
butter” can be put upon paper. The expression 
“gilt-edged” as applied to butter, or tocommercia!l 
paper, means, we suppose, simply extra, premium, 
superfine,—the very best. There are “gilt-edged” 
articles of all kinds in the market; and there are, 
also, “gilt-edged” farmers, “gilt-edged’’ house- 
keepers, “‘gilt-edged” mechanics, “‘gilt-edged”’ men 
and women, boys and girls, in every department 
of life, all the way up to Presidentsand Kings; 
but who can divulge the secret of their superiority ? 
Can they themselves impart it to others ? 
We were informed by one of the dealers in the 
“‘gilt-edged butter” alladed to in our report of the 
market, that in one case the woman who had charge 
of a dairy which had for some time produced a 
tip-top article of genuine “fancy butter,” was ob- 
liged to leave the establishment for a few months. 
Notwithstanding all the advantages of her exam- 
ple, and of her directions to her successor, the 
butter made during her absence, from the same 
cows, in the same room, and with the same uten- 
sils, depreciated in value some twenty cents per 
pound. On her return, however, the butter im- 
mediately resumed its former excellence. 
Other cases of failure were spoken of, where in- 
telligent men had failed in their efforts to produce 
the true “gilt-edged” article of butter, though no 
expense was spared in the selection of cows, in 
feeding them, or in furnishing the necessary man- 
ufaciuring conveniences. 

We do not state these facts to discourage any 
one in their efforts for improvement. Nor do we 
doubt that considerable butter is every year pro- 


offered by a well-known maker of the ‘‘gilt-edged,” 
would pass as a first rate “fancy” article. 


the article produced. Families who pay ‘‘gilt- 
edged’’ prices demand assurance of the “respec- 


neatness and care in every process of its manyfac- 
ture. We have often heard the remark from a 
neat farmer’s wife, “I should dislike to be obliged 
to use butter bought in market, without knowing 
anything about where it came from, or who made 
it.” Nice city people have the same delicacy of 
feeling and are willing to pay a round price for but- 
ter that not only looks and tastes all right, but 
which they know, and can assure their friends 
who eat with them, was made with clean hands. 
This is all we know about “what that butter is, 
and how it is made.” 





GIRLS ON THE FARM. 


If it is necessary to the interest of the farm that 
the boys remain at home, it is no less important 
that the girls remain there also, Perhaps keeping 
the girls at hore would be the most successful 
means of keeping the boys there, a8 youth is always 
attracted by beauty and grace. The great call for 
help in cities and manufacturing districts induce 
great numbers of our middling class of farmers’ 
girls to leave home or situations in farmers’ fumi- 
lies and seek employment in shops or factories. 
Although they may earn nominally great pay in 
these places, their fancied wants require the expen- 
diture of nearly all their wages; and in numerous 
instances their health becomes sadly impaired, and 
many of them return home rege e faces and im- 
paired constitutions, instead of the rosy checks 
with which they left home, and with a growing 
dislike for the plain and substantial things of the 
country and farm. It would be much better for far- 
mers’ girls to stay at home and help their mothers, 
and their fathers, too, if he has not boys enough. 
Although they may not have so many fine clothes, 
costly jewels, and city fashions, they will possess 
that which is far more desirable—common sense 
and robust health. 

We have Agricultural Colleges for our boys, and 
by eee | these educated and practical young far- 
mers it want healthy and qualified wives. 
Therefore our girls must wake up, and consider 
the prorp2cts before them, and embrace every op- 

unity for fitting themselves for healthy and 
onorabie positions. 

It is not unlady-like to be able to superintend the 
entire domestic concerns of their own households. 
The servants, ifsuch are , are far more 
likely to be faithful and economical if the mistress 
knows whether the bread and butter are made 


right or wrong. The ignorance of 


hear com*+ 
awkwardness of their 
do ry know what 

of toois.”” 
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canJournal of Horticulture, and both will here - 
after be published as ‘‘ Tilton’s Journal of Hor-| practice. There is no royal road to this, any more 


—The old Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture voted at a late meeting to offer two 
prizes, of $300 and $200, for best experiments in 


—A rock maple was recently cut near West 
Concord, N. H., whose circumference when chop- 
ped, was fourteen feet nine inches. It was at least 
one handred feet high, and had been tapped for 


—From St. Albans, Vt., from October 1 to De- 
cember 3, there were shipped 452,340 pounds of 


butter, 394,420 pounds of cheese, and 120,232 bottles 
spring water, the whole representing a business of 


at alate meeting of the Waltham, (Mass.,) Far- 
mers’ Club, that he-had found air-slacked lime to 


—One of the features of the lowa State Fair was 
the sale of choice farm stock. Ten bull calves, 
Short-Horned, were sold for $200 each, one for 
$300, and another for $375. Cotswold ewes sold 
at $44, and two bucks at $65 per head. Berkshire 
sow pigs went for $25, and a boar pig nine months 


—We recently noticed a call for a convention of 
week that the swine breeders of the West propose 


ment of agriculture; and the potato raisers of 


duced by dairy women in the country which, if 


This leads us to remark that the reputation of | Salts every fall. 


tability”’ of the source of the article; assurance of 


-| nate in securing good help, because they can direct 
and educate their servants. Housekeeping is an 
art and science that can be acquired only by much 


than to any other branch of our education. It is 
not acquired at high schools, nor in shops and fac- 
tories, In factory and shop work girls expect to 
serve a more or less extended term of apprentice- 
ship, but as to housekeeping very many young 
ladies seem to think that no apprenticeship or ex- 
tience is needed. Is it strange that domestic in- 
licities and even divorces should he fearfully on 
the increase ? Mas. Trask. 
Reading, Mass., Nov. 27, 1868, 





CHEAP WASH FOR BUILDINGS. 

Len gt ps please inform me through your co!l- 
umns of some durable and cheap wash for build- 
ings. Something of the kind has appeared in your 
paper, but | am unable to procure it. 

8. N. Howarp. 

West Bridgewater, Mass., Dec. 14, 1868. 

Remarxs.—The monthly issue of the Fanmen, 
with its annual index furnishes excellent facilities 
for preserving and referring to the valuable infur- 
mation which appears in its columns. At page 47) 


—Mr. R. Murray, who raised potatoes the past) yojnme for 1868, is an editorial article on “How to 
Season at the rate of 350 bushels to the acre, and 






Prevent the Decay of Wood,” in which we intro- 


given in the Scientific American, to which we pre- 
sume our correspondent alludes :-— i 
“Take a clean; water-tight cask and put into it 
half/a bushel of lime. Slack it by pouring water 
over it boiling hot, and in sufficient quantity to 
cover it five inches deep, and stir it briskly till 
thoroughly slackened. When the lime has been 
slackened, dissolve it in water, and add two pounds 
of sulphate of zine and one of common salt. These 
will cause the wash to harden and prevent its 
cracking, which gives an unscemly appearance to 
the work. A beautiful cream color may be given 
to the wash by adding three pounds of yellow ochre ; 
or a good pearl or lead color, by the addition of 
lamp or iron black. For fawn color add four 


pound common lamp black. For stone color add 
four pounds raw umber and two pounds lamp black. 
When applied to the outside of houses and to 
fences, it is rendered more durable by adding 
about a pint of sweet milk to a gallon of wash.” 





KICKING cows. 
Is there any remedy for a kicking cow, besides 
tying her in some of the various ways that have 
been recommended? I have a valuable cow for 
milk, gentle every way and appears to have a gen- 
tle disposition; but the instant that I take bold of 
her teats to milk she will kick me over if she can. 
If you or any of the readers of the Faaxmer can 
tell me of @ way to prevent or cure her from kick- 
ing, you will greatly oblige S, & 
Long Plain, Mass., Nov. 21, 1868. 
Remarxs.—Something a little extra by way of 
food given to a cow while milking will sometimes 
prove effectual. A confirmed kicker, however, is 
a bad subject, and the cheapest way often is to 
make beef of her. In his book on American Cat- 
tle, Mr. Allen says, that he has milked valuable 
cows addicted to kicking by taking the iron forceps, 
used for holding cattle by the nostrils, and tying 
them by a rope or strap toa beam over head, and 
drawing up their noses at an elevation and there 
securing them whilethey are milked. Some milk- 
ers are in the habit of pressing sharp finger nails 
against the sensitive teats, and then abuse the cows 
because they kick. 


A COUGH IN A HORSE. 


I have a valuable mare that has a bad couch. 
She bad the horse-ail when I bought ber last 
spring, and has not got rid of her cough yet. 
She cunghs but very little on the ruad, but runs at 
the nose when at work. Whether she has recov- 
ered from the horse-ail or not | do not know, but 


think she ought to have done so before this. Ste 
eats as well as any horse, and appears well, ex- 
cept the cough, which keeps her thin of flesh. 
Can you or any of your subscribers give me any 


injormation about it, or suggest a good remedy ? 
A SUBSCKIBER. 
Marshfield, Mass., Dec. 16, 1868. 
Remarxs.—Notwithstanding the skill of our 
best physicians, they are often unable to cure 
fm thefrtitman patienty. A cough is ra:ber 


iad mptom than«disesse. i: iactien caused ly 


the irritability of the air passages, occasioned by 
previous disease. A chronic cough in horses is 
often occasioned, says Dr. Dadd, by indiscretion in 
the treatment of influcnza, distemper, and disease 
of the respiratory apparatus, It is also one ef the 
effects of liver disease, and sometimes of worms. 
Too much dry fudder, especiaily chaff, often ag- 
gravates a cough. Carrots and other roots and 
green feed may be advantageously used. Give 
your horse a warm stal!, with bedding a foot deep, 
with moist cut feed, a little laxative medicine and 
not much hard work, If others have a sure cough 
remedy we hope they will prescribe. 
THE SEASON IN CANADA—NORWAY OATS — RECI- 
PROCITY. 
In this section of the country we had a very hot 
and dry summer. It seemed as though vegetation 
must die, yet rain came, and the late crops were 
secured. It was thought that potatoes would fail 
entirely, but we bad a good crop. Buckwheat, 
too, was heavy where it came up, although a great 
deal of seed tailed to vegetate for want of rain. 
The autamn was wet enough. The swamps are 
tolerably well filled, and soare wells. The ground 
held open till the 29th of llth mo, when Boreas 
blew a blast that sealed up the land, and bridged 
the streams with ice. 
Nearly a foot of snow fell the 7th of this month, 
and sleighing is good. 
A great deal is said about the Norway Oats. 
They have not made their appearance here. I 
should like to try a few, but the postage on a 
small package from the Uniced States, is more 
than they are worth, I fear. I hope to be able to 
procure some next spring. 
I see the wool growers and manufacturers are 
opposed to a renewal of reciprocity with Canada. 
I do not much wonder at it, after all that has been 
said and written by Canadians within a few years; 
yet I hope the time is not far distant when a treaty 
will be made allowing mutual free trade. 1 could 
say much in favor of it, but must forbear at present. 
IRANITE. 


( 
Bloomfield, C. W., 12th Mo., 14th, 1868. 





SCRATCHES AGAIN. 


For the cure of scratches I would suggest that 
milder remedies be used than most of those named 
by “Subscriber,” in the Farmer for Dee. 12. 

The last one, however, mentioned by him, that 
of white lead and linseed oil, 1 regard as the best 
I ever tried. Wash the horse’s legs clean with 
castile soap and soft water, rub dry, according to 
direction of “Subscriber,” then apply the paint, 
But external remedies will generally give only 
temporary relief. Remove the cause, and the 
trouble will cease. I believe it is conceded that 
the cause is impurity of blood. Keep the horses 
blood in good condition and he will neve ) have the 
scratches. To do this give common epsom salts, 
I have cured severe cases with no extcrna! appli- 
cation. I make a practice of giving my hor-es 
Consequently they are never 


troubled with this disease. For a duse, I use a 


the maker is an important item in the character Of | rabie spoonful once a day for three days in succes- 


sion ; then omit the medicine fur three days, and 
so alternate it, until you have given a pound, more 
or less, according tu the necessitics of the case. 
If the horse is very bad, it will require double or 
treble the above dose,—exercising judgment, of 


Schuring tales (oc ameling (0 eM - 


umber, one pound Indian red, and one j 


course. I write from experience. Try it. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound ot cure, 

A Faienp or THE AFFLICTED. 
Newport, N. H., Dee. 13, 1868. 





MICHIGAN AND KENTUCKY CORN, 


By a late number of the Farmer I see that my 
Kentucky friends are bragging on large ears of 
corn. On reading the account of their big ears, 
my man said ‘We can beat them,” and on going 
to the crib bronght in an ear 114 inches long, with 
22 rows and 55 kernels in a row and nicely tipped 
out, making 1210 grains in all. The variety is 
known in this ncighborbood as the “Blvody Butch- 
er,” of which I send you a few kernels, as a speci- 
men. If this ear is beaten we wil dig deeper into 
the bin. Hudson isin the Southern part of the 
State, near the line which separates Ohio from 
Michigan. I came from Vermont two years ago, 
and am much pleased with my location. 

Hudson, Mich., Dec. 9, 1868. D. M. Brices. 


Remarxs.—The kernels received are beautifully 
striped with deep red; the ground being faint yel- 
Jow and white. In shape the kernels are oblong 
and about half an inch in length. 





PARALYSIS OF A HORSE'S LIPS. 


I discovered this fall that my horse had lost the 
ase of her upper and under lips. She would seize 
a mouthful of hay with her teeth, but could not 

it where the could grind it. Con» quently she 
grew very fast. I gave her sume phyric and 
bled her in her under lip near the teeth. She im- 
mediately improved, and is now well. I also 
washed her head in wormwood and urine. I as- 
cribed her difficulty to a cold in the first place. 

Hinsdale, -» Dec. 8, 1868. A SunscKrBer. 





GRAPE VINES ON TREES. 


In reply to an article in your paper, recommend- 
ing planting grape vines at the fuot of trees, I 
would say, I once planted onein that way. While 
the tree remained small, I was benefired by the 

. But as years rolied on, the tree became a 
fony one, 80 that the fowls of the air lodged in 
the branches thereof and devoured the grapes, 
while I, a dweller here below, must be conient to 
take up with such as fall tothe ground, which I 

ly find to be wormy and rutten.. 
LeanpEx Morton. 

Hatfield, Mass., Dec. 6, 1868. 


ASHES INJURIOUS TO APPLE TREES. 
I notice that several of the correspondents of the 
Farmer Ccattion the public against adopting my 
mendation of parting ashes around trees to 
¢them from mice. [ said it should be opr 
plied as late a8 possible before winter sets in. Broth- 





er Tainter put the ashes against the trunks of his 
frees in June, As the tree is then full of sap, and 





the bark strained to its utmost by the flowing sap, 
I should not dare to pile ashes around the trunks 
af that time, affected as ashes must be by heavy 
dews and hot suns, I may refer brother Tainter to 
the young orchard of C. Gray, Esq., of Wilton, not 
more than fifteen miles from his place, on which 
ashes has been used as recommended by me. 
East Jay, Me., Dec., 1868. Jack. 





BONE MILLS. 


I wish to joynee throtgh your columns for ma- 
chines to grind bone by water-power, after it bas 
been pounded. One that is not very expensive 
and will grind from one to three tons a day. 
: Evsurnos G. Turner. 
New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 9, 1868. 





PRA BEANS, 

Mr. 8. W. Hackins of this town, a subscriber 
for the Farmer, bas raised this year from one 
peck of ene erenay on. bee , and from 
one single bean I count 8, 

1126 heans. Who beats Mr. Sucking? _— 

Mitton, Mass., Dec. 7, 1868. W.8.Tuaven. 


s 


A CONVENIENT POULTRY HOUSE. 





Fig. 1. 

Eggs now fetch a good price in market, and 
we can better afford to expend a little time 
and money to furnish the hens which lay them 
with warm and comfortable quarters, than we 
eould when eggs were worth only ten to twelve 








cents per dozen,—in ‘‘store-pay”’ or barter, | 
at thet. 
The above cut represents a Poultry House | 
planned and built by the Senior Editer of the 
Faxmer, which may possibly afford sugges- 
tions of practical value to those who are ar- 
ranging the winter quarters for their poultry, 
whetber in a building by itself or in the barn, 
shed or some other building. A house or 
room, say eight feet wide by twelve long, will 
accommodate from twenty to thirty fowls, 
about as many as can profitably be kept to- 
gether, unless they have a wider range. The 
front should face the south, and the yard may 
be on either side, as taste or convenience may 
suggest; but so long as the ground is bare the 
fowls would enjoy a range on the south, and 
be benefited by coming to the ground. 

Figure 1, is a perspective view, and beauti- 
ful itis. Fig. 2, is the ground plan; a, is the 
doorway ; b, the grain chests; c, the feeding 
d, the stairway to the loft; and ¢, a 
small opening for the fowls to pass out and in. 
The opening at the left of a, is the door-way, 
from the entry into the main poultry room. 


boxes; 





Directly over the feeding boxes there may be 











be (ees J 
Fy. 2. 


plzed another ros far adéts, 2 ux 4 feet from 
the floor, which may be ‘examined through a 
slide from the entry without entering the main 
These boxes may be darkened and 
made a little secret, by placing a shelf along 
in front of them and nailing a board edgewise 
against it; and as Miss Biddy, like some oth- 
ers of the gentle sex, is a little prudish, at 


room. 


On a floor under the window in the roof, ned | 
fowls will find a warm place in which to con- | 
gregate m the winter. 





Correspondence. | 


| 


For the New England Farmer, 
FARM ACOOUNTS. 

The close of the year is a suitable time for | 
reviewing the labors of the season. The far- | 
mer, as well as the merchant, should make out 
his balance sheet, showing the profit or loss on 
the year’s transactions. He should know 
what crops have paid best, and what kind of 
tillage has been most successful. This can be 
easily ascertained by keeping a strict account 
with each field of corn, grain or potatoes. 

Yet very few do this. ‘It is too much 

trouble,” says one; ‘‘l doubt the use in being 
so particular,” says another ; and so the great- 
er part of farmers find some excuse for not | 
keeping farm accounts, If they live through 
the year without getting in debt, they are sat- 
isfied. Well, it is a sati-faction to know that 
debts are not accumulating, and quite as sat- 
isfactory to know that our property is becom- 
ing more valuable in consequence of labor 
properly applied, and of economy in the man- 
agement of our business. Now I believe that 
in any neighborhood, and among any given 
number of farmers, those who keep the closest 
account of their expenses will be found to be 
the most prosperous. 
At New Year's, or at any time he chooses, 
let a farmer take an inventory of his stock, | 
tools, grain on hand, and everything that} 
goes to make up bis stock in trade. Then let 
him keep an aceurate account of the labor 
done and expenses paid, during the year, and 
give credit for everything sold. When the 
year is completed, let him take another inven- 
tory, and strike a balance. He will then as- 
certain whether his farm has been profitable or 
not. 

How many readers cf the New Excianp 
Farmer will adopt this course neat year? | 
presume many do so now; but I want to have 
the number greatly increased, and when the 
year is completed, let the number be reported 
if any regret the course, or find it ‘‘don’t pay,” 
let them say so, and give their reagons. ‘Try 
it. Or, if you do not choose to take the 
whole farm, try the experiment with an acre 
or two of corn, or wheat, or potatoes, and 
give us the results. GRANITE 

Bloomfield, C. W., Dec. 12, 1868. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SMALL LOTS. 


The advice is often given to farmers by the 
papers to remove all unnecessary walls and 
division fences so that the fields will be as 
large as possible for the more convenient use 
of the plough, cultivator, horse rake and 
mowing machine, besides saving the land upon 
which the ordinarily numerous division. walls 
or fences stand, 

There may be cases where this course can 
be adopted with profit. On large farms it is 
desirable to have large fields, especially where 
few animals are kept and large quantities of 
grain raised, 

There is something very satisfactory to the 
eve in a wide sweep of meadow when spring 
clothes it in green, or when the long days of 
July bring activity to the hay field. Nearly 
all the operations of tillage and harvesting 
seem to be carried on to greater advantage in 
the large field. 

But it is nevertheless true that on a farm 
where a mixed husbandry is carried on, there 
will be constant loss if there are not small lots. 
And although some delight to gather the sta- 
tistics of the cost of fences, yet the expense 
should be as cheerfully borne as the expense 
for any other necessary purpose. 

All shrubs and fruit trees should be pro- 
tected by fences from the encroachments of 
animals. and every farm should have its fruit 
lot. The vegetable n should be securely 
fenced. A lot should-be ae in spring for 
the ewes with early lambs. This should be 
large enough to allow them exercise, yet keep 
them from roaming. This lot should have a 
shed. A Jot for the calves would add to their 
thrift, and if it had a southerly exposure and 
a warm shed for bay and feed troughs it would 
be more satisfactory. Calves fenerally do 
best if kept from stock till a year old. 
If geese and ducks are kept, a lot should be 

ided specially for them. These fowls are 
very di if to run with other 











stock or to have access to the door-yard. Many 


farmers entirely refuse to keep these water 
fowls, because of the da they do to grow- 
ing crops, and because of their di able 
noise near the house; yet their ucts are 
becoming more scarce and valuable every 
year. Mattresses may be conducive to good 
health and early rising; but for resting, com- 
mend me to a well ventilated bed in the farm 
house where ducks and geese are raised. 
With a lot securely fenced, and with nest- 
houses, the profit from geese and ducks will be 
more satisfactory than under ordinary manage- 
ment. A lot for breeding sows and 

shotes will'tend to cheapen pork, especially if 
it have a good clover sod and running water. 
Colts and young horses should not be allowed 
to exercise in yards where other stock is kept. 
A high smooth fence will not tempt them to 
jump. 

There should also be plenty of material pre- 
pared for empeeyy fences to surround a piece 
of field turnips, cabbages, potatoes or corn, 
when it is desirable to graze some animal in 
the rest of the field. If posts and boards are 


used, shores tho. gna $e deiveininhelbe wee : 


with a bar. ~- Use prs 

ve been toughened by beating to a réd heat 
and slowly cooled, and they will seldom break, 
if drawn with a hammer after being driven. 
without nails, There are also several kinds of 
panel fence and hurdles, that are so prepared 
that they can be put up at little expense. 

In the fall of the year when lambs are 
weaned, bucks taken up, and the flock divided, 
these lots will be needed again; especially if 
a choice breed is kept, or if some are pat up 
to fatten. 

It is quite startling to see the statistics that 
show the immense cost of fences. Such sta- 
tistics prove nothing in regard to their necés- 
sity or economy, Statistics could prove that 
shoes worn instead of boots would make a 
great saving; but not one man would cut off 
his boot legs to economize. It will often hap- 
pen, where fences are removed and a large 
tield made of small ones that serious incon- 
veniences will be experienced. z. E. J. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FOOD. 


If the subject of food has not claims on the 
attention of New England farmers I am at a 
loss to know what has. With this idea, here 
are some of Dr. Letheby's views, from his ad- 
mirable lectare On Food, which I find in the 
Chemical News, Though we live in a land of 
corn, and he does not, yet we may learn of 
him. Speaking of /ndian Corn, he says :— 


‘It is one of the most extensively used grains 
in the world; entering largely into the food 
of the inbabitants of America, Italy, Corsica, 
Spain, the Soath of France and the Danubian 
Principalities ; and, since the famine, in Ireland, 
it has there become a common article of food, 
especially when potatoes are scarce or dear ; 
though its flavor is harsh and peculiar, and 
nothing but a scarcity of more agreeable food 
reconciles people to its use.” 


This last remark hardly accords with the 
taste of most of us of New England; yet with 
those not educated to its use, and who proba- 
bly do not have it in its most desirable condi- 
tion, but resort to a stale article, under neces- 
sity, it is doubtless true. 


“The farina is peculiar when examined 
under the microscope, and will thus serve to 
identify it. The meal is rich in nitrogenous 
matter and fat, yet it does not make good 
bread. It is, therefore, either cooked by bak- 
ing it into cakes, or by stirring it into boiling 
water or boiling milk, and thus making it into 
a sort of hasty pudding or thick porridge. 
This is the method of using it in Ireland. It 
is flavored with salt, or butter, or treacle. 
The favorite mess, ca'led corn lob, by the 
Creoles of British Honduras, is prep: with 
milk in this way. Indian meal mixed with 
maple sugar aud ‘baked into cakes, formed at 
one time the chief article of diet of the al- 
most extinct Delaware Indians. 

“When deprived of its gluten and harsh 
flavor, by me ns of a weak solution of caustic 
soda, and then dried, it forms the expensive 
food called Oswego or eorn flour, which is so 
largely used for puddings. It is also mixed 
with wheaten flour and baked into bread, but 
its harsh taste is scarcely ever completely cov- 


times, it is well enough to indulge her fancies. | ered 


**The grain is said to cause disease when 
eaten for a long time and without other meal, 


|—the symptoms being a scaly eruption upon 


the hands, great prostration of the vital pow- 
ers, and death afer a year or so, with extreme 
emaciation. These effects have been fre- 
quently observed among the peasants of Italy, 
who use the meal as their chief food, but I am 


| not aware of any such «ffects having been seen 
}in Ireland, where it is often the only article 
| of diet.” 


Have any of the readers of the New Enc- 
LAND FarMeER seen any such diseases or ill 
effects from the use of corn meal ? 


**The nutritive power of Indian meal is very 
high, and considering its price, it is almost, if 
not altogether the cheapest food for the poor. 
Calculated according to the physiological wants 
of the system, a week's diet for an adult will 
only cost about 104 pence, and excepting split 
peas which are of doubtful digestibility, there 
is nothing approaching it for economy.” 


These statements are valuable because they 
are the latest physiological views of the sub- 
ject from a chemical stand point, as far as I 
am aware. ‘The variation of prices in differ- 
ent localities affects the relative cheapness of 
wheat flour and corn meal to the user, It is 
undoubtedly true that meal requires more ‘*fix- 
ings’’ to make it palatable to the laboring man 
than flour,—a fact which should be taken into 
consideration. O. W. Trve. 

Farmington, Me., Dec. 14, 1868. 





Selections, 


DOCTORING SICK ANIMALS. 

The following sensible advice on this sub- 

ject is from the Hlustrated Annual Register, 

for 1869, published by Luther Tucker & Son, 

Albany, N. Y. The article was written, we 

presume, by J. J. Thomas, the editor of the 
Register :-— 


A fine horse, belonging to the writer, once 
caught a bad cold, and was afflicted with an 
obstinate and severe cough—that he could 
sometimes be heard halfa mile. The neigh- 
bors were liberal with prescriptions ; and ashes, 
blue vitriol, copperas, castor oil, turpentine, 
glauber’s salts, &., were recommended in 
large quantities. The owner concluded that 
all these, if taken, would be quite enough to 
kill the animal, and it was therefore decided 
to give him nothing, and take good care of 
him. In other words, Dr. Physic was dis- 
missed and Dr. Nurse called in. It was early 
in autumn; and a good clover lot furnished 
all the food, which, being of this succulent 
character, served somewhat as an expectorant. 
Special directions were given never to work 
the horse enough to cause sweating, and to 
blanket him carefully after working, or when- 
ever the weather was cold. In sbort, every- 
thing was done to prevent any further catching 
cold, ‘and to keep him at all times comfortable 
—giving very moderate labor. In six weeks 
he was perfectly well. Dr. Nurse proved his 
skill and efficiency in this case. If the animal 
had been dosed, worked hard, and treated 
carelessly, it is not probable that he would 
have recovered. 

In another instance, a horse by hard usage 
had a bad attack of sweeney. A **horse-doc- 
tor” (so called) offered to cure him for $20, 
by some cutting and slashing process. The 
offer was declined. He finally reduced his 
proposed charge to only $3. Had he offered 
$30 for the privilege of experimenting on the 
animal, the offer would have been as promptly 
refused. A new Dutch collar was procured, 
and only moderate labor permitted. Ina year 
the sweeney bad nearly or entirely disappeared, 

When animals are violently and suddenly 
attacked, it may be best to administer power- 
ful medicines; but they will rarely if ever be 
thus attacked unless through hard usage. In 
chronic cases take good care and attend to 
general comfort, and nature will in time effect 
acure. Be very careful to avoid those pre- 
tenders known commonly as horse doctors. 

There is one simple remedy which may be 
at all times used with safety. This is fresh 

ulverized charcoal. It can never do any 
arm, and nothing restores sooner any de- 
ran t of the digestive system. Take red 
burning coals from any wood fire, pulverize 
them at once in a mortar, and the powder will 
be ready for use. Mix a teacupful of this 
powder with a junk bottle of cold water, and 
pour it down. Horses, cattle, and other ani- 
mals, which may have been injured by over- 


esting , or by swallowing bad food, may be 
readily cured by this remedy. 

There is another very safe remedy for all 
diseases which affeet the skin, or begin on the 
outside, such as scratches in horses, and foul 
foot in cattle. This remedy is cleanliness. 
Use cold water, or tepid water, according to 
circumstances, adding soap if necessary. It 
will bave an excellent effect. 

Preventives are better than cures ; therefore 

all animals in dry clean pastures, or in 
dry, well littered, well ventilated. stables. 
Never over-work or over-feed. Attend to 
general comfert in all particulars—protect 
from eold—feed regularly, and never make 
sudden changes of food, and you will very 
rarely have a sick animal. 


— SSS 


OTHER PEOPLE’S PERVERSITIES. 








Once with an honest Datchman walking, 
About his troubles he was talking— 

‘The most of which seemed to ari-e 

From and wife « p -rvereities. 

V hea he took breath bi- pip» vo fu, 


I to eugg-st, thas will 
of an iil; 
eames 
fond every maa had bis own trials. 
© 'Tie not the will,” he quick rep'ied, 


oo) i, i’m alwaye uiad; 
FPaaey Belay Cae oes 
Uontrary tolks, like mine o)d hen, 
Who hoid a dozen eggs, aud then, 
Iestead of sitting py a) to hatch, 
Kune off into mioe garden patch! 

I goes and cajehes her wd brings ber 
And back on to her mn at I flings her ; 
And then | sueps ber on the head, | 
And tella ber: Sit there you old jade! 
Bat sit she won't, forall i say, 

She’s up again and runs away. 

Then I was mad, as mad «@ fire, 

But once egain I thought I'd try her, 
6o after ber i soon muses cha-e, 

And brings ber back to the old place, 
Aud then I raaps her a great d al, 
And my best to make her fee 
That ehe mast doas she was bid; 
Batno: a b't of it rhe did. 


bhe wa+the most contrariest bird, 

Of which 1 ever saw or beard. 

Before I'd turn my back again 

Was running off, that wilful hen. 

Thinks L, I’m now a ‘used up’ man: 

T must adupt some ether p an. i 
Vu fix her now, forif I dun’, 

My will is conquere i by her won't! 

bo then I goes and gets some blocks, 

And with them m«kesa jive box; 

And takes some straw, the very beet, i 
Aud m.kes the nicest kind of nest; 
Then in the n at the eggs I place, | 
And feel a emile upon my f.ce | 
Aas thinks, now at list I've got her, 
When in toe iittie box I’ve sot her; 

For to this little box I did 

Consider L maet hove a lid, 

So that she coul in't get away; 

But in it, ult she hatched murt stay. 

And then agai», once more | chare ber, 
And catch, and in the box I place her, 
Again I snays ber on the head, 

Until | f-ar & e might be dead ; 

And then, when I had made her «it down, 
Immedtat-ly I «laps the tid on. 

And now, titoke I, I've & ¢ her fast, ! 
he'l have to do hrr work at janet, 
No longer shall 1 stand the ‘rant 


So 1 goes in and tells mine folks, 
And then I takes mine p pe aod emokes, 
And walk* about aod tc «is 60 good 
That ‘wouldn’’ yields at Jength to ‘woald.’ 
And as eo oft I’. snapped the hen, 
I take some ‘schnepp»’ my-relf, an’ then 
I thought I'd see buw the old crearure 
Was ge tir g oo where | hat set ber; 
The lid, the box so nice’y fits on, 
I gently raised—aund-r and blitzen! 
(Give me more echnapp: »ni fill the cup!) 
There she was sitiieg—setandirg vp! 
— Knickerbocker Magazine. 





TEXAS CATTLE DISEASE. 

A convention of American Cattle Commis- 
sioners was held at Springfield, Ill., Dec. 1-3. 
The Convention represented thirteen States 
and the Province of Ontario, Can. There 
were thirty-six commissioners present; Dr. 
E. F. Thayer representing Massachusetts, and 
Dr. E. M. Snow, Rhode Island,—the only 
delegates from New England. Hon. Lewis 
F. Allen, of New York, was chosen president, 
and Dr. Snow one of the Secretaries. 

The opeping address was delivered by J. 





following description of the symptoms of the 
disease as seen in New York :— 


First, drooping of the bead; a stupid, star- 
ing eve; generally rough, staring coat; usu- 
ally the urine is almost black; the gait is stag- 
gering; partial paralysis of the hind limbs; 
ro generally arched; frothy drooling from 
the lips; sometimes blood in the stools; bow- 
els unnatural, sometimes loose, sometimes con- 
stipated ; occasionally rheum in the eye; the 
pulse rapid, often 120 beats ina minute; there 
1s a peculiar odor detected over the flanks of 
the animal. When two or three of these 
symptoms are discovered, the introduction of 
a self-regulating thermometer into the rectum 
will determine the existence of the disease. 
If it shows over 103, the disease is proven to 
exist; if over 107 there is no hope for the an- 
imal. 

The principal internal symptoms are a 
greenish yellow or brownish appearance of the 
fat and a brownish appearance of the Jean; 
the liver generally enlarged, and cutting like 
lard; the spleen always enlarged and eechy- 
mosed ; it has the appearance of notiled cas- 
tile soap; the kidneys vary in appearance, but 
generally are somewhat darker than natural 
when cut. The third and fourth stomachs are 
generally inflamed. In the many folds the di- 
gested food is found hard and dry. In the 
fourth stomach deep ulcerations are found. 
The rectum is generally inflamed. The blood 
is lighter than in health, and under the micro- 
scope the blood corpuscles are found destroyed, 
and a very large increase of water is found in 
the blood. A minute spore, or a cryptogamic 
plant, of the oidium family is found in the 
blood. The icart and lungs usually are 
healthy. The brain is generally softened, and 
the surface injected with venous blood. Hand- 
ling the viscera is followed by smarting of the 
hands. 


vention prepared for the Chicago Tribune we 
copy the following :— 


before the convention, confirmed the following 
statements, there being no doubt as to many 
of them: The Texas cattle are not, probably, 
affected by the disease in Texas. Cattle taken 
from the North to the Central and Southern 
parts of Texas, die of the disease, and a simi- 
lar disease is common among the horses in 
Texas. Texas cattle brought north, either by 
water or rail, or driven on foot may communi- 
cate the disease to native cattle, bunt probably 
proper treatrrent while on the way would de- 
crease the danger of such communication. 
Texas cattle do have the disease, and die 
from it, in the north, but much more rarely 


much more susceptible to the disease than 
young ones. Comparatively few suckling 
calves die from it; in some cases calves drew 
milk from the cows until the death of the lat- 
ter, but still did not take the disease. Unless 
in very rare instances, the disease has not 
been communicated to native cattle kept in 
enclosures in which Texas cattle had not been. 
Eating where Texas cattle have grazed, drink- 
ing where they have drank, or at least, pass- 
ing over the ground where they have been 
driven, seems: necessary to communicate the 
disease to native cattle, although apparent ex- 
ceptional cases have been known. ‘There is 
scarcely a doubt that severe frosts remove 
danger of communication of the disease, and 
that after Texas cattle have been wintered in 
Northern States they will not communicate 
the disease. In very rare cases, if at all, have 
native cattle communicated the disease to oth- 
ers. Generally no evil effects are known to 
have followed the use of the milk or flesh of 
the diseased cattle. Rabbits have taken the 
disease from being fed on the diseased flesh. 
The disease as seen io New York ix of a@ more 
aggravated character than inthe West. The 
enlargement of the spleen is, perhaps, the only 


ease which is found in all cases, In all cattle 
affected with this disease a minute fungus, or 
cryptogamic plant or spores are found in the 
blood corpuscles, which are disorganized. 
They are also found to a less extent in the 


found in healthy native cattle. Whether they 
are a cause or «ffect of the disease is not set- 
tled. Ticks are found on all cattle with this 
disease, and on at least a very large propor- 
tion of the healthy Texas cattle. Scientific 
men, perhaps without exception, discard the 
theory that the ticks cause or communicate the 
disease. No certain cure for the disease has 
been found. Carbolic acid is highly valuable 
as a disinfectant or a preventive, and in the 
treatment of the disease, but it should be used 
with caution, as injury results from the use of 
strong solutions.” 


The convention proposed to the Legislatures 
of several Western States a law to regulate 
the introdaction of Texas cattle, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to ask Congress to order 





a commission to investigate fully the character 


, erly. 


| both successful managers. 


easily detected internal symptom of the dis- | P 


of the disease, on which the Chicago Tribune 
remarks :— 

The recommendations to the State Legisla- 
tures suggest regulations that, if generally 
adopted by the States and fully enforced, will 
make future outbreaks of the disease very im- 
probable, while allowing the Texas cattle to 
go forward to all markets during four months 
| of the year. They also would do much to pre- 

vent the spread of any contagious disease 
among domestic animals. They also contain 
valuable suggestions as to legal enactments to 
secure reform of the abuses in the tran-porta- 
tion of animals for food, a matter of vast im- 
portance in a sanitary point of view. These 
recommendations will undoubtedly have a con- 
siderable effect on the legislation on the sub- 
| ject in several States. They will have some 
| effect in allaying excitement in regions where 
| loss has resulted from the disease. 








| COWS IN LONDON CITY. 


Thinking that the readers of the Farm «, 


_ ho gnderstand very well how to manage cows 
| on the farms of New Engfand, might like to 
| know how they are kept in the great city of 
‘glut We the woo't, by which I’ tried. | Lendon, we copy from the Journal of the 


Royal Agricultural. Sociedy, the following 
| statement by Mr. J. C, Morton :— 


Having got your cows well purchased, the 
point of next importance is to feed them prop- 
The invariable food in London cow- 
sheds is grains (brewers’ or distillers’ grains, 
the spent barley or other grain after being 
well washed or **worked out” in the process 
of brewing and distilling,) with mangolds and 
hay in winter and grass in summer, When 
first the cow is received into the shed, it is im 
portant that she be gradually accustomed to 
her new food. She should therefore receive 
during the first week little but green food. 
grass or clover, or vetches in the summer, and 
mangolds and hay in winter with bran mashes, 
into which grains may be gradually introduced, 
until, as she takes to them, she may at length 
be treated as the others are. What this man- 
agement is, I take from the statements of two 
men, neither of them very large dairymen, but 
Mr. Sumpton, of 
Little Warner street, Clerkenwell, who usually 
milks about thirty cows, describes his day’s 
work as follows :— 

The cowmen enter the shed at 5 A. M. and 
proceed to milk. In the case of the wholesale 
milk trade, when the milkers who buy the milk 


| do the milking, one good man suffices for thir- 


ty cows. The cowman then only helps if ne- 
cessary, at milking time, and sees that the 
work is thoroughly done—his main business 
being to feed and tend the cows. If be has 
any reason to suspect that a cow is not milked 


Of this old ben’s conf. anded wou’t | | out, it is his duty to his masterto *‘strip” her, 


| for nothing injures a cow more than imperfect 
| milking; and if be succeeds in getting snother 
half pint from her, his master will give him 6d. 
| or 1s. for it, and fine the dealer that amount 
|for his servant’s default. When not only 
| milking, but serving the customers at shops 

and houses has to be done, three men are re- 
| quired for thirty cows. They begin milking 
|at 4A. M., and finish between 5and6. About 
| a bushel and a half of grains is then given be- 
| tween each pair of cows, and they are partly 
cleaned out, and when the grains are done, 
a truss of hay (4 cwt.) is divided amongst 12. 
In the meantime the men have been serving 
the milk; after which they breakfast (about 8 
A.M). After breakfast time a bushel of 
chopped mangolds, weighing 50 or 60 pounds, 
is given to each two cows, and the cows receive 
another truss of hay among 12. The cow- 
shed is then cleaned out. and the cows are 
bedded and kft. At 1 P. M., milking com- 
mences, and very much the same feeding as 
before, is given. At 2.30 grains are given as 
before, followed by the same quantity of hay, 
and then (and only then during the 24 hours) 
the »ows are freely watered. They again re- 








Stanton Gould of New York,-who Qave-the) ceive a truss of hay amongst 12, and are left 


for the night... The grains are either brewers’ 
or distillers’ grains; the former ere as much 
inferior to the latter in value as they are in 
a one at present costing 3d and 4d a 
yushel, and the other 8d and 9d. 





In the case of cows in heavy milk—also in 
the case of those rapidly losing their milk, 
which must be sent to market as quickly as 


possible—it is common to give two or three 
quarts of pea-meal mixed up with the grains 
morning and evening, each cow thus receiving 
that quantity daily. And when the milking is 
coming to an end, for three op forr weeks be- 
fore the cow is sold, she maf*¥bceive two or 
three pounds of oil cake in addition. A full 
bushel of grains, balf a bushel of mangolds, 
one-third of a truss of hay, and five or six 
pounds of pea meal in the case of the fatting 
cow, are thus the daily ration in a London cow- 
house, The grains at 2s.a quarter, the hay 
jat £6 a ton, and the mangolds at 20s. a ton, 
| cost 1s. 3d. a day. and with meal or cake the 
daily allowance may cost from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 
9d. per cow—10s to 12s. a week. 

In summer time the foo: is grass with grains, 
and meal if necessary.. Most cow keepers, ex- 
cept the very smallest men, either have a small 
SEostan farm, or buy a few acres of vetches, 
clover or grass, and cartit themselves. When 
it is bought daily at the cow-house, it costs 
from 1s. to 13d. a ewt., during the summer, 
and the cows receive about that quantity daily, 
given to them as fast as they can eat it, morn- 
ing and evening, with their grains. 

Of course the proper feeding of the cow 
after she has been well bought is the very 
essence of the business of the cow keeper. It 
is a proof of good management when she is so 
treated that no kind of food which she receives 
shall pall upon ber taste. The maxim is— 
never *‘over-do” a cow with any kind of food. 
Some cows are exceediagly greedy for distil- 
lers’ grains—they yield a very large quantity 











From a summary of the results of this con |of milk upon them; but it is easy to over-do a 


| cow with grains, and she should be always 
| stinted of her favorite food, or she will get 
| sick of it, as I have seen often enough in the 


“The evidence from all sources, brought | case of this very article—distillers’ grains. 


| 





|} SUBSTITUTES FOR MILK IN RAISING 
} CALVES, 


A correspondent in Nebraska writes to in- 
| quire what will be the proper food for young 
lealves. He states that he can obtain several 
from excellent milkers, but has no milk to feed 
them. It is difficu't to raise calves in winter 
and have them do well even when they have 
the advantage of the natural food drawn di- 
rectly from the cow. It is more difficult to 
have them thrive if brought up by hand and 
fed on milk; and the difficulty will be greater 


than do native cattle. Old native cattle are | Still if no milk can be obtained. 


All attempts to make an artificial milk that 
will be healthful have resulted in failures. 
Leibeg made an artificial milk that contained 
the identical ingredients of common milk, and 
they were united in the same proportion. It 
was thought that great good woul: result from 
the discovery ; but all the babies that were fed 
on it for a considerable time, died. Fresh 
milk seems to be absolutely essential to the calf 
during the first few days of its existence. 
After this, the supply of milk may be dimin- 
ished, or the cream may be separated from it 
before it is used. If we do this, however, we 
must keep up this loss in the oleaginous prin- 
ciple by means of some such substance as flax- 
seed or oil cake. 

Probably the best food that could be ob- 
tained for young calves in the winter time, if 
no milk can be obtained, is a mixture of flax 
reed jelly and meal gruel. Oat-meal is un- 
questionably to be preferred to other kinds, 
as it contains a large amountof glaten, which 
very nearly resembles casein in its chemical 
composition, Next to oat-meal, wheat screen- 
ings, ground but not bolted, would furnish the 
largest amount of nitrogenized food for the 
least expense. Too much rye meal would 
robably bring on scurvy. Indian meal, made 
into a gruel, should he sparingly used at first, 
but as the calf gains in strength, and its diges- 
tive organs are better developed, it should be- 
come the principal article of food. 

The calf shoud be early taught to eat hay, 


blood of healthy Texas cattle, but are not’ by tying up before him a bundle of nicely cured, 


tender grass—rowen is best for the purpose. 
Great care should be given to keeping the 
calves well supplied with water that is not 
too cold,‘ Theirbeds- must be warm and 
clean. Our German women contrive to rale 
many calves by band, and their skill is princi- 
pally to be attributed to their uniform atten- 
tion to them, and their care im thoroughly 
cooking their food.—Prairte Farmer. 





fer The Light House Board has discontin- 
ued the use of sperm oil and of kerosene, and 
use only lard oil in the light houses. Kero- 
gene other forms of Petroleum have been 
found to be dangerous on account of the ex- 
plosiveness of its vapor when mingled with 
atmospheric air. Experiments have been 
made with the magnesium and electric lights, 
but they are too expensive for general use, 
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